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be advised by a provincial Board of Industries, composed mainly of non-
officials ; and he should hold the post of a Secretary to Government to
secure expeditious and effective despatch of work.
It now remains to consider the work which this organisation is to
carry out and the conditions of India which render essential a policy of
active intervention on the part of Government in the industrial affairs of
che country. The first chapters of the Report deal with India as an indus-
trial country, her present position and her potentialities. They show how
little the march of modern industry has affected the great bulk of the
Indian population, which remains engrossed in agriculture, winning a
bare subsistence from the soil by antiquated methods of cultivation.
Such changes as have been wrought in rural areas are the effects of econo-
mic rather than of industrial evolution. In certain centres the progress
of western industrial methods is discernible; and a number of these are
described in order to present a picture of the conditions under which
industries are carried on, attention being drawn to the shortage and to
the general inefficiency of Indian labour and to the lack of an indigenous
supervising agency. Proposals are made for the better exploitation of
the forests and fisheries. In discussing the industrial deficiencies of
India, the Report shows how unequal the development of our industrial
system has been. Money has been invested in commerce rather than
industries, and only those industries have been taken up which appeared
to offer safe and easy profits. Previous to the war, too ready reliance
was placed on imports from overseas, and this habit was fostered by the
Government practice of purchasing stores in England. India produces
nearly all the raw materials necessary for the requirements of a modern
community; but is unable to manufacture many of the articles and
materials essential alike in times of peace and war. For instance, her
great textile industries are dependent upon supplies of imported machinery
and would have to shut down if command of the seas were lost. It is
*vital, therefore, for Government to ensure the establishment in India of
those industries whose absence exposes us to grave danger in event of
war. The Report advocates the introduction of modern methods of agri-
culture, and in particular of labour-saving machinery. Greater efficiency
in cultivation and in preparing produce for the market would follow,
labour now wastefully employed would be set free for industries, and the
establishment of shops for the manufacture and repair of machinery would
lead to the growth of & huge engineering industry. After examining the
resources for generating power, the Report says the coal of India, is
generally of a poor quality and the radius within which it can be economi-
cally used is accordingly limited. Moreover, the extension of metal-
lurgical industries already started involves a severe attack on our visible
supplies of coking coal. The Commission recommends a special survey
of the coal position in India. The oil fields of Burma are being rapidly
drained and no others of equal value have been proved. Wind power is
too intermittent for industrial use. Attention should be directed to more